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§ 594. As we have before seen (§ 87), it 
he custom to destroy corpses for the purpos 
esurrection of them and consequent annoy 
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aken, the dead are, without discrimination be 
ind others, dreaded as causers of misfortune 
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rom New Britain. 
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was it with the people who made the first s 
ization—the Egyptians. Each family mair 
fices to its own dead; and the greater deii 
private worship, carried on by actual or m 
ants. The like held of the Greeks and Rom 
sacrifices made to their public gods, chiefly 
sacrifices made by private persons to their , 
who were dead relatives. And it is the same 
time in China, where priesthoods devoted 
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Gaius speaks of “the great desire of th 
vacant inheritances filled up, in order th 
some one to perform the sacred rites, wh 
called for at the time of death.” And 
shows that this was the dominant reason fo: 
of inheritance, it becomes clear that it wat 
the interest of the son, or the fictitious so: 
son, that heirship was soon settled; but in t 
departed person. Just as, in ancient Egyy 
quests and endowed priests for the purpos 
sacrifices in the private shrines erected t 
Roman fathers secure to themselves dutifu 
when not natural, to minister to their ghosts 
mitted property. 
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Aryans. Sir Henry Maine, speaking of 
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acte of publie devotion ~ are everywhere 
chief withont the intervention of a pric 
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, lly distinguished, is likely at death to 
himself the object of a worship competing with the 
lal worship, and perhaps initiating i 
‘luctuating conditions are thus apt, even in 
» produce various modifications in ecclesiastic 
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he complications thus resulting are small sormparel 
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ve of the relative fitness of the inherited 

ited social circumstances, there is an advan- 

if not indeed a necessity for, acceptance of tradi- 
eliefs, and consequent conformity to the resulting 
and rules. For before an assemblage of men can 
organized, the men must be held together, and kept 
presence of the conditions to which they have to 
adapted; and that they may be thus held, the co- 
ifluence of their traditional beliefs must be strong. 
are the obstacles whieh the anti-social traits of the 
r to that social cohesion which i 

condition to social progress, that he can be kept 
he needful bonds only by a sentiment prompting 
ubmission—submission to secular rule reinforced 
acred rule which is at first in unison with it. And 
s | have before pointed out, the truth that in what- 
1, Mexico, China— 
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militant, have their militant sympathies occasionally in- 
dicated by the votes of bishops in the House of Lords, dis- 
senting ministers, derived from classes engaged in one or 
other form of industrial activity, are the least militant of 
religious functionaries. 
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ecutive powers once largely shared 
lapsed ont of their hands; 

ive power still e i by th 

to be retained much longer. At 

me this differentiation has so established itself in 


| mind, that it is commonly thought improper for 


to take active parts in poli 
Iason exists for associating this change, or at any 
pletion of it, with development of the industri 
ance to the irresponsible rule of pri 


o othe 


g right of private judgment, which industrial life 
habituating each citizen to maintain his own 
le respecting the claims of othe: But this con- 
| be made more manifest as we proceed with the 


the next ¢ 

















CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MORAL INFLUENCES OF PRIESTHOODS. 


§ 646. As was said when treating of “The M 
metions of Priests,” there exists in most minds ar 
ous association between religious ministrations and 
ichings. Though priests habitually enforce conduct 
one way or other furthers preservation of the societ 
pservation of the society is so often furthered by cc 
tirely unlike that which we now call moral, that p 
fluence serves in many cases rather to degrade tl 
wate. 

Reading as we do of the Tahitian god Oro, that 
¥ “proceeded in its bloodiest forms, it was suppo 
ord him the highest satisfaction ”—reading again 

2xican king Montezuma, that he avoided subduin 
ighbouring Tlascalans “ that he might have Men to 
3” (thus making Tlascala a preserve of victims fi 
is)—reading once more of the Chibchas that “ the 
2s which they believed to be most welcome to thei: 
re thoee of human blood; ” we are reminded that } 
‘0 carry on propitiations of cannibal deities and « 
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as serving to unite these variously-constituted 
f those who make the musical art a profession, and 


who give themselves to the practice of it as ama- 


have a periodical literature—sundry musical jour- 
sted to reports and criticisms of concerts, operas, 
and § ng to aid musical culture while they 
the interests of the teachers and performers. 























. sav ruythm of them by songs, often ir 
by being accompanied with action, Roman cc 
In Rome, as in Greece, an idea of sacre: 
to the drama, “* Varro’ says St. Aug, 
atrieal things with things divine.’” ‘1 
sacredness, however, was congruous wit] 
of the gods, and widely different from sa 
stood by us. 

“The subjects of the pantomime were taken fre 
and heroes, the actor having to represent male ai 
by turns, while a choir, accompanied by flute-play 
sponding canticum.” 

“ Sometimes mythological scenes were performe 

gruel accuracy, Condemned criminals had to m 
Hercules, or to give their hand to the flames like ] 
to be crucified like Laureolus the robber; others ¥ 
in imitation of the fate of Orpheus.” 
Having usually been an alien and possessi 
sanctity derived from his traditional religic 
the actor ‘was ranked with slaves and barbarians 
was slave or freedman, or a native of some cou 
fesaion was more esteemed, such as the Greek col 
generally.” 
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convivial song in a public hous 

The essential fact, however, 
scription above quoted from Pro 
indeed implied by the observance 
by themselves, is that these ballac 
religious laudations, and that tl 
primitive times the priest-poet. ( 
given by him with accounts abo 
extant religious ceremonies perfo1 

Indians and those recorded as havir 

the Greeks, make it clear that th 

lapsed and that the prototype of ' 
hymn sung by a priest in praise of 
the loss of the religious character be 


probably a result of the conquest of 
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Exsays, vol. 1., “The Genesis of Science”), 
ganism thus constituted has aequired a power 
lg and assimilating the various classes of phe- 
hich no one part of it alone could effectually deal 
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and Civil Law, learning practice chiefly 
However according to Fournier, th: 
certain cases— 

“Je prétre ne peut exercer les fonctions « 
de son Eglise et des pauvres, et sans rece 
But in England, when ecclesiastics 
the pope to make their appearance 
pears that they evaded the prohibit 
selves, 

“Bir H. Spelman conjectures (Glossar. 
duced to hide the tonsure of such rent 
tempted to remain in the secular courts in 
judges, notwithstanding their prohibition 
From which it would seem that the 
came barristers who personally recei 
advocacy. 


§ 697. By what steps the comple: 
legal class was effected in England, i 
us to ascertain. It suffices to observe 
arrived at. 

So long have our judges ceased 
attributes, that now, to the ordinary 
that they were once nrint:? 


CHAPTER 
TEACHER. 


§ 699. Teaching implies knov 
taught; and as, for various reasor 
y distinguished by his possession ¢ 
more especially is it to be obtainc 
leased from life-sustaining activitie 
others for giving information and 
A deeper reason for this primiti 
teacher may be recognized. Tho 
each youth gathers, in miscellaneo 
properly to be called knowledge, ai 
guidance in ordinary life, yet there 
or supposed knowledge, particular 
not come to him through the irre 
experience. Equally in savage trib 
ilized peoples, ghosts and gods are bx 
and always influencing men’s live: 
hence of chief importance is info 
ways in which conduct may be so rey 
favours and anf 41 * 
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Only of late have secular teachers tended to unite. Be- 
yond the varions training colleges which instruct and ex- 
amine and authorize, there are now sundry professional 
associations. Of a general kind come the Teachers’ Guild 
and the Scottish Educational Institute. Then of more spe- 
cial kinds come the Head Masters [of Public Schools] Con- 
ference; the Association of Head Masters of Intermediate 
Secondary Schools; the Association of Head Mistresses; the 
College of Preceptors; the Association of Assistant Mas- 
ters; the National Union of Teachers, 

So, too, with the appliances for maintaining a general 
organization of all concerned in education—schoolmasters, 
assistants, colleges, and the various unions above named. 
This professorial class, like other professorial classes, has 
journals weekly and monthly, some general and some spe- 
cial, representing its interests, serving for communication 
among its members, and helping to consolidate it, 











dation of his sanctuaries.” 

And further on he writes— 
Thus ‘schools of poets came 
less intimately connected with { 
sacred architecture and hieratic 
But, as we have before seen, 

tion in Greece obscured the ¢ 
in general, and that of archite 
That much of the Roman 
that importation of knowledg: 
fused the development of the 
other cases. The influence of 
and it appears that of the relig: 
them, architecture was one. [ 
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§ 709. Chiefly for form’s sake reference must be made 
to the gathering together and consolidation which, in our 
times, has been set up in the architect's profession. There 
is little to remark further than that, the members of it hav- 
ing been but few during earlier periods, when the amount 
of architectural building was relatively small, segregation, , 
and association of them could searcely occur, Recently, 
however, there lias been formed an Taint of Architects, 
and the body of men devoted to the art is tending more and 
more to make itself definite by imposing tests of qualifiea- 
tion. 

At the same time cultivation of the art and maintenance 
of the interests of thoge pursuing it ure achieved by sundry 
special periodicals, 





CHAPTER X. 
ULPTOR. 


The ciation between architecture, sculpture, 


ing is so close that the description of their origins, 


as distinct from one another, is not easy; and 
judge only from the relations under which they 
in the remains of early civilizations are apt to be 
Phus Rawlinson remarks that— 
re in Egypt was almost entirely ‘architectonic,’ and was 
mply, or at any rate mainly, for architectural embellish- 
The statues of the gods had their proper place in shrines 














wuco uu wien the plastic arts, 
along shared in by those lay-assist 
work under clerical direction—sucl: 
ments in the rough according to orc 
into the hands of these lay-assistant: 
the preceding times nothing but skil 
when it came to be monopolized b; 
time regarded as artisan-work. Hen 
“Previously to the reign of Charles I th 
have been considered an artist.” ‘‘ Nichc 
ost in vogue. He was master-mason to t 
aay add that in early days, monks- 
ample—occupied themselves in e: 
ecclesiastical buildings—the foliatior 
and the like. It is said that when scul 
for gargoyles, they sometimes amusec 
turing one another. 


§ 714. Recent stages in the develo 
not easy to trace. But there seem: 
. modern times a process parallel to t 
curred in Greece. During the first si 
tion of his business the carver of mz 
the character previously establicte 
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Viving classic influence, in those earliest.days before art was 
extinguished by the barbarians) was that of the donor of a 
sacred picture to a church or other ecclesiastical edifice, who 
was allowed to have himself represented in a corner of the 
picture on his knees with hands joined in supplication, 

Something similar happened with another form of art. 
Landscapes made their first appearance as small and modest 
backgrounds to representations of sacred personages and in- 
cidents—backgrounds the composition of which displays an 
artificiality congzruous with that of the figure-composition, 
Tn course of time this background assumed a greater impor 
tance, but still it long remained quite subordinate, After it 
had ¢eased to be a mere accompaniment, landscape-painting 
in its secularized form was but partially emancipated from 
figure-painting. When it grew into a recognized branch of 
art, the title “ Landseape with figures,” was still generally 
applicable; and down to our own day it has been thought 
needful to pnt in some living creatures. Only of late has 
landseape pure and simple, absolutely divorced from human 
life, become common. 

Of course various classes and sub-classes of artists, broadly 
if not definitely marked off, are implied by these and other 
specialized kinds of paintings: some determined by the na- 
tures of the subjects treated and others by the natures of 
the materials used. 


§ 720. For form’s sake it is requisite to say that here as 
always those units of a society who make themselves distinet 
by performing functions of a certain kind, presently, along 
with separation from the rest, begin to unite with one an-¥ 
other, The specialized individuals form a specialized ugere-» 
gate. 

When in the Middle Ages the artists employed ns assist- 
ants to priests for ecclesiastical decoration became a class, 
they grew into something like guilds. Levasseur, quoting 
Laborde, says they were hardly distinguished from artisansg 
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architect, physician,” there are joined in the same individ- 
ual, or group of individuals, the potentialities out of which 
gradually arise the specialized groups we know as profes-~ 
sions, While out of the one primitive class there come by 
progressive divergences many classes, each of these classes 
itself undergoes a kindred change: there are formed in it 
subdivisions and even sub-sulslivisions, which become grad- 
ually more marked; 80 that, throughout, the advance is 
from an indefinite homogeneity to a definite heterogencity. 


§ 723. In presence of the fact that the immense majority 
of mankind adhere pertinaciously to the creeds, political 
and religious, in which they were brought up; and in pres- 
ence of the further fact that on behalf of their creeds, how- 
ever acquired, there are soon enlisted prejudices which prac- 


tically shut out adverse evidence; it is not to be expected that 
the foregoing illustrations, even joined with kindred illus- 
trations previously given, will make them see that society 
is a growth and not a manufacture, and has its laws of evolu- 
tion, 

From prime ministers down to plongh-boys there is either 
ignorance or disregard of the truth that nations acquire their 
vital structures by natural processes and not by artificial ~ 
devices. If the belief is not that social arrangements have 
heen divinely ordered thus or thus, then it is that they have 
been made thus or thus by kings, or if not by kings then by 
parliaments. That they have come about by small accumu- 
lated changes not contemplated by rulers, is an open secret, 
which only of late has been recognized by a few and is still 
unperceived by the many—edneated as well ax uneducated. 
‘Though the turning of the land into a food-producing sur- 
face, cleared, fenced, drained, and covered with farming 
appliances, has been achieved by men working for indi- 
vidual profit not by legislative direction—though villages, 
towns, cities, have insensibly grown up under the desires 
‘of men to satisfy their wants—though by spontaneous co- 
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PART VIII. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
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from trees by storms. Roug 
were his tools, and the sticks: 
he had nothing wherewith to 
surfaces, As alleged by Gen 
his collection, the stick was tl 
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sticks or clubs for such purpose: 
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aid of rude tools, first for serapir 
and the production of such took 
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taining remains of extinct ani 
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weapons and armour is far in advance of that shown in 
appliances for ordinary life. In Old Japan “ the ocenyuition 
of a swordamith is an honourable profession, the members 
of which are men of gentle blood.” The arms used by the 
Romans had become well shaped and finished at a time 
when, as we learn from Mommsen, the Roman plough still 
retained its primitive rude structure. Concerning a later 
stage we read that there were eight factories of arms in 
Gaul during days in which no other industrial establish- 
ments were mentioned. Then in Medisval Europe there 
was the contrast between the well-made armour and weap- 
ons and the rough domestic appliances, So among our- 
selves. In the old English period there were “ two classes 
of smiths, those who forged arms and weapons for military 
purposes, and others who were employed in fabricating . . . 
implements of agriculture.” After the Conquest— 

‘The art of refining and working in metals wax perhaps... car- 

ried to greater perfection than any of the useful arts; and a superior 
class of men was engaged in this department of industry."” 
And then we are told that at the beginning of the 15th 
century “the crafts which were occupied in working in 
metals were numerous. The armourers were as much dis- 
tinguished as the goldsmiths for their skill and taste.” 
Meanwhile, as we see in museums, implements for daily 
use—tools, locks, latches, and so forth—were very rudely 
finished. 

Countless anecdotes about savages who barter valuable 
produce for beads, gaudy fabrics, and other things used for 
display, show how strong among them is the wish to dis- 
tinguish themselves by wearing thing: that are beautiful or 
costly. The histories of civilized peoples exhibit the same 
wish, “ The trade of goldsmith,” says Mommsen, “ existed 
in Rome from time immemorial.” References to gold orna- 
ments and precious stones meet us everywhere in the records 
of early historic peoples; and everywhere we see that these 
things, significant of large possessions, were marks of class 
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world, the men, hunting when not fighting, leave to the 
women whatever production is carried on, ‘The immediate 
effect is that production is greatly restricted in amount. 
The remote effect is that population is checked and the 
strength of the society kept down, not only by deficiency 
of produce but also by infertility; for the power of women 
to produce children is diminished if they are overburdened 
by labours. 

A more distant evil arises. Improvements in production 
are impeded. During early stages opposition to change is 
extreme: the very thought of improvement does not exist. 
And if barbarian men are conservative, barbarian women 
are still more conservative. Down even to our own day this 
contrast between the sexes is manifested. Hence the ab- 
straction of men from the body of producers not only di- 
rectly diminishes the quantity of products but also, by non- 
adoption of better methods, arrests increase of quantity 
while stopping the bettering of quality. 

Nor is improvement retarded in this way alone. In pro- 
portion as the militancy of a society is pronounced, the con- 
tempt felt for all occupations other than war is great. Pro- 
duction is left to the lowest intelligences, and the higher 
intelligences cannot help them save under penalty of dis- 
grace, Eyen the acquisition and diffusion of such knowl- 
edge as serves for the better guidance of industry, is con- 
tinually checked by the scorn which the fighters pour upon 
the thinkers and teachers. 

Looking at the facts in the brond, and dividing, the social 
organiam into the sustaining part and the expending part, 
of which last the fighting body is the chief component, we 
muy say that this last, living on the first, continually re- 
strains its growth, and occasionally, by the excessive de- 
mands it makes, causes dwindling and decay. 


§ 740. The progress of industrial activity is thus in sev- 
eral ways dependent on the decline of militant activity. 
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considerable manufacture. In England, early in the 16th 
century, the clothing districts witnessed such a develop- 
ment. 

“Employment was given to considerable numbers of artificers and 
workmen in making the instrament and implementa which were 
necessary in the various processes of converting wool into cloth," 

So has it been with carpenters and cabinet-makers. They 
are dependent for their saws, planes, chisels, gouges, gim- 
lets, &e., on various auxiliary producers. As with tools so 
with materials Furnished by auxiliary producers, the 
bricks, slates, sawn timbers, lime, and the many things put 
together to form a house, down even to the husps and locks 
and latches, none of them directly yield satisfactions; but 
they yield satisfactions when combined by the builder. 

How large a part auxiliary production now plays, we are 
shown by the numerous implements used by the farmer, In 
addition to the plough, harrow, scythe, rake, fork, and flail; 
he employs the steam-plongh, scufller, mechanical drill, 
horse-hoe, mowing machine, reaping and binding machine, 
elevator, threshing machine, as well as sundry new dairy 
appliances. Whole towns are now devoted to auxiliary pro- 
duction; 28 Sheffield, where multiplied kinds of cutting in- 
struments, &ec., are manufactured; or as Birmingham, 
whence come, among other kinds of hardware, the screws 
and nails needed for carpentry and furniture, or the buttons 
and the hooke-and-eyes which hold clothes together. 


§ 744. But the most striking development remains. The 
making of appliances to facilitate production has been fol- 
lowed hy the making of appliances for the making of appli- 
ances. 

A lathe, as ordinarily employed for turning articles of 
domestic nse, is the most familiar example, A lathe em- 
ployed for shaping parts of other lathes, and parts of other 
machines, is an example much more striking. And a plan- 
ing machine which, turning out perfectly straight bars and 
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lopkeepers, standing outside their doors, show us 
inverted process. 





: this contrast because, as we shall it exists in 
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nodes of distribution. 


Though, being unobtrusive, the kind of distribu- 
iplified among the Hottentots, when the maker of 
lensive appliance gives it in return for cattle, is not 
cribed by travellers; yet, beyond question, this is 
tive kind of distribution. Until an individual has 
eputed for skill in making a particular thing, there 
rise such demand upon him as prompts special 
to the making of it; and there cannot result a com- 
nt of distribution by passing it on in exchange for 
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producers to consumers, and journeys taken for the 
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something for him, or of that derived kind in whiels the pro- 
ducer, now become more distinctly differentiated, carries his 
product to the consumer, we are alike shown distribution in 
its primitive form—a direct transfer from the one whe 
makes to the one who uses. 


§ 747. Tn the course of evolution the wholesale trader of 
any kind has to be evolved from the retail trader; and, as 
we see, the retail trader in his primitive form is one who sella 
a thing he himself produces, whether he be maker of goods 
or tiller of the soil. Of the Greeks we read:— 

“The countryman who carried bis produce to the city, the artisan 
who sold his work, and the woman who offered for sale her teniw and 
chaplets, all belonged to the class of airomahas."” 

Our own early history variously illustrates this undeveloped 
form of distribution :-— 

“We may picture the medieval artisan to ourselves—in so far as a 
money economy bad come in—as a man who had to spend much time 
in trying to dispose of his wares, Hereward visited William's camp 
aga potter, and many craftsmen must have been, to some extent, pediars 
or have visited fairs, in order that they might dispose of their goods.’ 
Moreover, besides distribution of articles by the artizan who. 
sometimes sold them at home and sometimes went about 
selling them, there was a distribution of special skill by 
migratory workmen. In continuance of the above deserip- 
tion, Cunningham and McArthur remark that “in other 
cases we may think of them as men who had to wander about 
in search of evstom, as travelling tailors did in the early 
part of the present century,” or as do sempstresses, who are 
often employed in households at the present time. And 
referring to this system in early days, Rogers tells us that 
besides a superior class of migratory carpenters there were 
migratory tilers, slaters, and masons. Even now in Scotland 
travelling bands of masons are employed in the remoter 
parts. Hugh Miller belonged to one of them, 

Indeed this simple kind of distribution, alike of articles 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AUXILIARY DISTRIRUTION. 


Tue greater part of the process commonly called 
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triets; and when Brooke tells us that while rice would be 
selling among the Dyaks at one place at 44 conte a pas, 
half a day further down the river it would be eagerly 
bought at 25 cents a pasu; we are shown how defective dis- 
tribution is accompanied by abundance in one place and 
scarcity in another, and how such differences stimulate dis- 
tribution. We are reminded, too, that these changes are fur- 
thered by increase of population, which at once augments 
the aggregate of desires for needful commodities, and makes 
the process of distribution a more profitable business. Once 
more, when transference of goods from place to place be- 
comes active, improvement in the channels of communica- 
tion is suggested to the more speculative by the prospect of 
profit. Even in the more advanced African communities 
this cause has operated. Burton writes of Dahome:— 

“The turnpike is universal throughout these ‘lands, A rope is 
strotched by the collector across the road, and is not let down till all 
have paid their cowries,'* 
Like causes worked here. The investment of money in 
making good roads with a view to payments from travellers, 
long ago transformed our channels for transit. Of course 
the reader’s thought running in advance will recognize such 
causes and consequences as strikingly operative in our days. 
‘The need for easier distribution where quantities were great, 
as of cotton between Liverpool and Manchester, prompted 
the system of transmission by railway; and the system hay- 
ing been initiated there and elsewhere, went on to increase 
the quantities of things to be transmitted, Nor let us omit 
to note that along with the formation of good roads, of good 
vehicles, and then of good railways, another change has 
taken place. Originally the distributor was his own carrier; 
but with the growth of traffic carrying became a separate , 
business, 

Of course distribution has been increasingly aided by easy 
transtnission of intelligence. In the days when only kings 
and nobles could employ messengers, merchants had to do 
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by journeys. But the growth of an efficient postal 
nade distribution both more rapid and cheaper, 
inging supplies and demands everywhere towards a 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EXCHANGE, 


§ 754. Disrrreurion and Exchange necessarily originate 
together; being, in their simplest forms, parts of the same 
process, Henee we must go back to the point from which 
the last chapter but one set out, and trace up a correlative 
series of phenomena, 

As with organic phenomena so with super-organic phe- 


nomena, study from the evolution point of view introduces 
us to stages earlier and simpler than any we had conceived. 
A striking illustration is yielded by the first stages of ex- 
change. 

Among incidents of human intercourse few seem simpler 
than barter; and the underlying conception is one which 
even the stupidest among savages are supposed to under 
stand. Itisnot so, however, In Part IV of this work, treat- 
ing of Ceremonial Institutions, masons were given for sus- 
pecting that barter arose from the giving of presenta and the 
receipt of presents in return. Beyond the evidence there 
assigned there is sufficient further evidence to justify this 
conelusion. In the narrative of an early voyager, whose 
name I do not remember, occurs the statement that barter 
was not understood by the Australian savages: a statement 
which I recollect thinking searcely credible. Verifying tes- 
timonies have, however, since come to hand. Concerning 
the New Guinea people we read:— 

“One of the most curious fentures noticed by Dr. Miklucho Maclay 
was the apparent absence of a or barter among the people of 
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§ 755. In the abeence of measures of quantity and value, 
the idea of equivalence must remain vague. Only where the 
things offered in barter are extremely unlike in their 
amounts or qualities or characters, does lack of equivalence 
become manifest. How rude trading transactions are at 
first, is well shown by the following extract concerning an 
Indian people, the Chalikatas. Dalton says:— 

‘It waa very intersting to watch the barter that took place there 
between these suspicious, excitable savages and the cool, wily trader: of 
tho plains, The former tuok sult chiefly in exchange for the commodities 
they brought down, and they would not submit to its being mousured 
or weighed to them by any known process. Seated in front of the 
trader's stall, they cautiously take from a well-guarded basket one of 
the articles they wish to exchange. Of this they still retain a hold 
with their toe or their knee as they plunge two dirty paws into the 
bright white salt. They make an attempt to transfer all they can 
grasp to their own basket, but the trader, with a sweep of his bund, 
knocks off half the quantity, and then there fa flery altercation, which 
is generally terminated by a concession on the part of the trader of a 
few additional pinches,” 

In the absence of a medium of exchange other inconveni- 
ences arise. One is the difficulty of bringing into relation 
those whose needs are reciprocal, The experiences of Dr, 
Barth in Africa clearly exemplify this evil. 

‘A emall farmer who brings his corn to the Monday market . . . 
in Kikawa, will on no account take his payment in sbells, and will 
rarely accept of a dollar: the person, therefore, who wishes to buy 
corn, if he has only dollars, must first exchange a dollar for ahells, or 
rather buy shells; then with the shells he must buy a ‘kdlgu,’ or 
shirt; and after a good deal of bartering he may thus sucored in buy- 
ing the corn . . . The fatigue to be undergone in the market is such 
that I have very often seen my servants return in a state of the utmost 
exhaustion.” 

Tn this place, better than elsewhere, may be named an ob- 
stucle to a developed system of exchange which results from 
the misapprehensions of the uninitiated. Of the Chitralis 
Captain Younghnsband tells us that they supposed rupees to 
be ornaments only, and could not understand receiving them 
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form—the expression of a difference between the 
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tion characterizing low intelligences, there is a con- 
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\. It will be instructive to note in this, a5 in other 
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beer presented by one to another are by and by to be bal- 
anced by equivalent pots; for treating proceeds upon this 
tacit expectation. We have here, indeed, a curious case, in 
which no material convenience is gained, but in which there 
is a reversion to a form of propitiation from which the idea 
of exchange is nominally, but not actually, excluded. 

Moreover there still survives among the least-developed 
members of the community, namely, boys, the original 
practice under the name of “ swopping ”—a practice occa- 
sionally followed by adults, though adults of the lower 
classes. 
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our language curiously indicates by the word “ impecuni- 
ous,” which, now meaning one who has no money in his 
pocket, means literally one who is without cattle. And that 
among the Romans cattle formed the first currency is im- 
plied by the remark of Mommsen that “ copper (aes) very 
early made its appearance alongside of cattle as a second 
medinm of exchange.” Among the Old English, too, oxen 
formed the currency; and they long continued to do so 
among the Celts of Wales. 

Instead of these large living masses serving only for large 
transactions, there are elsewhere used kinds of food that 
serve for smaller transactions. Dried fish in some cases be- 
come a currency, and there are people who use grain as 
money. At Zanzibar “in former times mtama, a species of 
millet, was employed as small change.” If under the head 
of food we include nerve-stimulants, we may here add tea— 
brick-tea, as it is called in Mongolia, which, according to 
Erman, is “ a mixture of the spoiled leaves and stalks of the 
tea-plant, with the leaves of some wild plants and bullock’s 
blood, dried in the oven, and divided into pieces of from 3 
to 34 pounds weight, of the shape of bricks.” Referring to 
this same currency, Prejevalsky says “anyone, therefore, 
desirous of making purchases in the market, must lug about 
with him a sackful or cartload of heavy tea-bricks.” A like 
use is made of tobacco in the Sulu Islands. Saya Bur 
bidge:—*“ The inferior Chinese tobacco is preferred by 
the Sulus to their own produce, and is a regular kind of cur- 
rency in which almost all small payments may be made.” 
Tn some places condiments serve the same purpose, as in 
parts of Africa. 

“There ig a deposit of rock-salt in the Quistama country . , . the 
moat curious thing connected with this snlt is that they cut it into 
little bars with five or rix sides or facets, about eight or nine inches 
jong and about an inch thick, tapering slightly to the ends, and clotely 
encased in canework, ‘These pass as money, not only on the river, but 
in the interior, where they are at last perhaps consumed." 
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So that an arm’s length of cloth serves as a measure of value. 
The complete transformation of calico into money is shown 
by the statement of Duff MacDonald concerning Blantyre. 

“+ Noono in this district knows about gold or silver. A plece of calico 
is more valued than all the coins of the Bank of England would be.” 

Elsewhere textile fabrics woven into definite shapes, and 
having ornamental characters, come into use. Turner says 
that in Samoa “ fine mats are considered their most valuable 
property, and form a sort of currency which they give and 
receive in exchange.” And in Asia “ among the Khalkas 
the [silk] scarves serve as currency, but are rarely used 
for presents,” as in Sonthern Mongolia and Tibet: an in- 
structive instance, since it seems to imply presents passing 
into barter and barter into a currency. 


§ 759. From the ways in which things that satisfy physi- 
cal needs come into mse as money, we now pass to the ways 
in which things subserving self-preservation, as weapons 
and implements, come into use for the same purpose. The 
raw material out of which such things are made, first being 
an object of barter, occasionally serves as a medium of 
exchange. In parts of Africa a fixed quantity of iron or 
copper has become a measure of value. Burton tells us 
that— 

“The Uquak, or iron-bar, was hore [old Calabar}, a5 in Bonny and 

other places, the standard of value; it is now supplanted by the 
copper, of which four makes the old bar," 
In other places there is « like nse of iron, or rather stool, 
fashioned into weapons. * This happens in North East As- 
sum, where, says Rowney, “the arms of the men [the 
Khémptis] are the ddo for all offensive purposes.” “ The 
currency of the country is the dda, and also unwronght 
iron.” That weapons are not more generally thus used may 
be due to the fact that nearly every man possesses one, and 
neither wants another himself nor, if he took it in exchange, 
could pass it on. 
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jacent peoples, the Kuteliins and Eskimos, show the double 
purpose to which the beads are put. 

“They ure great traders; beads are their wealth, used in the place 

of money, and the rich among them tterally load themselves with 
necklices und strings of varlous patterns. The nose and ears are 
adorned with shells,’ 
Tn his description of the Californians, Bancroft, while enu- 
merating as partly constituting money some rare things and 
others costing much labour, names shell-money as its chief 
component, 

“The shell which is the regular cireulating medium is white, hollow, 
about ® quarter of an inch through, and from one to two inches in 
length, On its length depends its value." 

So is it in Polynesia. Says Powell—* The native money in 
New Britain consists of small cowrie shells strung on strips 
of cane.” And among the Solomon Islanders, according to 
Coote— 

“The general currency, consisting of strings of shell beads about the 
size of a shirt button, very well made, nnd strung in fathom lengths, 
is of two kinds, known as red money and white money. Above this 
in the scale of value come dog's teeth, which are the gold of this coin 
age... A hole ix drilled in each tooth, and when a man has a 
sufficient number, lie sets them on a band of suitable width and wears 
them as 4 collar.” 

Tt was thus in the earliest days of China, and is thus now 
thronghout Africa, Waitz remarks that cowries, used by 
the Negroes as money, are, by other African races—Kuflirs, 
Hottentots, THassanieh-Arabs—used aa ornaments. The 
transformation into currency is clearly shown by this ex- 
tract from Cameron, 

“A curious currency is in rogue here [Kawélé, Centml Africa], 
everything being priced in beads called sofi, something in appearance 
like small pieces of broken pipe-stem. 

At the commencement of the market, men with wallots full of these : 
beads deal them out in exchange for others with people desirous of 
making purchasos; and when the mart is closed they receive again 
from the market people and make » profit on both fransactions, after ¢ 
the manner usunl amongst money-changers.” 
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don bankers, is extended to provincial bankers; it results 
that every few hours the claims which masses of men have on 
one another throughout the kingdom, are compared and set- 
tled by transfers of small amounts, which themselves tke 
the form of paper-orders that are presently registered as 
credits. 

Among examples of evolution which societies furnish, 
perhaps none is more striking than this gradual advance 
from the giving and receiving of presents by savages, to the 
daily balancing of a nation’s myriads of business transactions 
by a few clerks in Lombard Street, 
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noted. Beyond the cooperation of many appliances inte- 
grated in the same machine, we have now the cooperation of 
several machines, Newspaper-printing supplies an instance, 
Instead of the primitive provess of dipping a porous tray into 
a mass of pulp, taking it ont, putting it aside to drain, detach- 
ing the moist layer, then pressing and trimming the single 
sheet of paper produced, we have, in the first place, the 
paper-machine worked by a steam-engine, in which pulp, de- 
liyered on to an endless revolving web, loses during a short 
journey most of its water, passes between rollers to squeeze 
out the remainder, then round heated cylinders to dry it, and 
comes out at the other end of the machine either ent into 
sheots or wound into a long roll. If wanted for a newspaper, 
such a roll taining a mile or two of paper, is fixed to a 
printing machine. This, worked by a steam-engine (which 
with its attached appliances is made self-stoking as well as 
self-governing), draws into its interior this continuous sheet, 
and, printing now one of its sides and now the other, brings 
it out at the far end, where it is cut into separate newspapers 
by an attached machine, and afterwards, in some cases, do- 
livered from it into a folding machine, Because paper-tak- 
ing requires a good supply of fit water and much space, it ia 
not the practice to make the paper at the place where the 
printing is done; but in the absence of impediments the ar- 
rangement would be such that at one end of the anited ma- 
chines there was supplied a stream of wet pulp, while at the 
other end there were delivered.the printed and folded nows- 
papers, 

This example of the cooperation of appliances—this in- 
tegration of machines—may be usefully contemplated here 
ax being symbolic of the wider and less manifest integrations 
which we must now observe as displayed throughout the 
whole industrial organization. 


§ 765. Tntil analysis enlightens us we regard any object 
of use or luxury as wholly produced by the ostensible maker 
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everywhere and sending threads everywhere, so brings into 
relation all activities, that any considerable change in one 
sends reverberating changes among all the rest. From those 
far past days when flint-serapers were used to shupe clubs, 
the cooperation of appliances, then commenced, has been 
increasing, at the same time that the cooperation of workers 
has been increasing; until now the tools as well as the men 
form an aggregate of mutually dependent parts. Progress 
here, as everywhere, has been from incoherent homogencity 
to coherent heterogeneity. 

Blind to the significance of the innumerable facts sur- 
rounding ghem, multitudes of men assert the need for 
the “ organization of labour,” Actually they enppose that 
at present labour is unorganized, All these marvellous 
specializations and these endlessly ramifying connections, 
which have age by age grown up since the time when the 
members of savage tribes carried on each for himself the 
same occupations, aré non-existent for them; or if they 
recognize a few of them, they do not perceive that these 
form but an infinitesimal illustration of the whole. 

A fly seated on the surface of the body has abont as good 
a conception of its internal structure, as one of these 
schemers has of the social organization in which he is im- 
bedded, 
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ruling bodies—gilds and kindred combinations. The gen- 
eral character of early industrial government is well illus- 
trated by Levaseur’s account of the commercial régime of 
the 14th century in France, as thus condensed, 

These wholesale merchants, travelling over the country and abroad, 
were called mercers, Like the masons and the compagnons, they too 
formed large associations; each of which comprised many provinces, 
and was governed by a ‘king of the mercers.' There was a king in the 
North, in the South, in the Centre, and in other provinces. There 
were also private brotherhoods of mercers in each town, &e, The 
mercer king ruled the general commerce of the province with a high 
hand. He gave certiflestes of mastership. No mercer could expose 
goods for sale without his permission. He had hia court of justies, and 
his revenues. 

Tt was in a kindred spirit that in England and elsewhere 
gilds regulated men’s businesses, In each town there grew 
up a trading aristocracy, which at the same time that it con- 
trolled the transactions of its own members controlled the 
lives of hand-workers, and everywhere put narrow limits to 
individual freedom. Some borough regulations will show 
this, 

Strangers ' were forbidden to carry their wares from house to house; 
here they might not sell their goods with their own hands, there they 
must dispose of them wholesale, or forfeit their entire stock to the town 
if they attempted to sell by retuil; elsewhere they had to wait for a 
given number of weeks after their arrival before they could offer their 
merchandise to the buyer."” 

Tn a future chapter there will be occasion to illustrate at 
some length this kind of industrial government. Here it is 
sufficient to indicate the coerciveness of industrial rule which 
originally accompanied the coercivences of political and 
ecclesiastical rule. 

I repeat and emphasize this truth because, in the closing 
chapters of this volume, we must have it constantly in mind, 
if we are to understand the present forms of industrial or 
ganization and frame rational conceptions of the forms it is 
likely by and by to assume. 
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sister or nearest female relative: so ensuring descent in the 
male line as well as in the female tine, 

‘Mitigation of that ha.sh treatment to which, in early 
stages of human progress, women have been subject, haa re- 
sulted in some cases; and occasionally they have acquired 
both social and Comestic power, This was conspicuously the 
case in Egypt, where autocratic queens were not unknown; 
and among a few uncivilized tribes it happens that chieftain- 
ship descends to women. Improvement in their domestic 
positioncaused by this aystem of kinship was shown in Tahiti, 
where a wife could divorce herself as well as a husband. 
Among the Tongans, too, the status of wives was good, Still 
better evidence is yielded by the Malagasy: the balance of 
power inclines in women’s favour. But in the majority of 
cases descent in the female line seems to have had little or no 
effect in qualifying the absolute subjection and domestic 
slavery of wives. In illustration may be named the Austra- 
lians, Tasmanians, Snakes, Chippewayans, Dakotas, Creeks, 
Guiana tribes, Arawaks, Caribs, and many others The 
power of the husband and father is exercised without 
limit, notwithstanding the fact that in all tribal relations 
the children are not reckoned as his but as their 
mother’s, 

Africa furnishes mixed evidence which must be noticed. 
There is descent in the female line among the Western 
Bantus, and along with it there go both inferiorities and 
superiorities of domestic position. One inferiority is seen in 
the fact that wives are “ usually inherited, together with 
other property” ; and yet the wife owns her own hut, field, 
and poultry. But « special influence qualifies the domestic 
relation. A wife's death is apt to bring on the husband a 
charge of guilt and a fine payable to her relatives, and fear 
of this leads to lax control of the wife and subjection to 
her family. Here it would seem then that descent in the 
female line qualifies male authority: one further indication 
of this being that the power of the father is unlimited over 
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they may earn is regularly acquired for the man to whom they 
belong.” 

And according to Nelson's View of the Hindu law, this rela- 
tionship still continues. 

‘It is the undoubted fact that among the so-called Hindus of the 
Mndras province the Father is looked upon by all ut the present day as 
the Rajah or absolute sovereign of the family . . . Ho is entitled to 
reverence during life, as he is to worship after his death, His word is 
law, to be obeyed without question or demur.” 

Alleging a parallelism between this state of things among 
the Hindus and that among the primitive Teutons, Sir 
Henry Maine writes: — 

“The precinct of the family Awelling-house could be entered by 

nobody but himself [the father] and those under his patria potatos, 
not even by officers of the law, for he himself made law within and 
enforced law made without.” 
Elsewhere quoting the Slavonian maxim that “ A father is 
like an earthly god to his son,” Sir Henry Maine gives a 
kindred account of the patria potestas of the early Romans; 
but this may be most conveniently summarized in the words 
of Duruy. 

“The father of the fnmily 1 It {s always he who is mentioned, for 

there is no one else in the bouse, wifo, children, clients, slaves, all are 
only chattels, fnstruments of labour, persons without will and without 
name, subjected to the omnipotence of the father, At once pricst and 
judge, his authority is absolute; he alone is in communication with 
the gods, for he alone performs the sacra priceta, and, as master, he 
disposes of the powers und life of his slaves. As husband he condemns 
his wife to death if she forges false keys or lates her vow... . As 
father he kills the child that is born deformed, and sells the others, as 
many as three times, before losing his claims upon them, Neither age 
nor dignities emancipate them.” 
Tt goes without saying that the father was the absolute regu- 
lator of industry. Wife and children were in the same 
position as bond-servants. Their acts were controlled just as 
ouch as the acts of eattle were controlled. 


§ 776. That a kindred relationship obtained during early 
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cal, and industrial regulation, For with increase of political 
freedom and religious freedom, the freedom now practically 
if not legally given to children, is such that the father, 
instead of coercing them for his own benefit, habitually 
coerces himself for their benefit; and is largely swayed by 
their wishes in respect to their industrial careers, 


§ 777. The preceding sections exhibit paternal govern- 
ment at large during early stages, and do but indirectly im- 
ply its extension over domestic industry. But facts may be 
given enforeing the inference that if the father has unlimited 
authority ever his children in other matters, he must have 
unlimited authority over their labours. 

That he dictated the occupations of his sons is implied by 
that industrial inheritance which has characterized early 
stages of civilization all over the world. Various influ- 
ences made paternal power thus chow itself. Already a son, 
over present in the house, had learned something of the 
business carried on in it. To complete his knowledge was 
manifestly easier than to give him knowledge of another 
business even supposing this could be done on the premises, 
and much easier considering that, if done at all, it must be 
done elsewhere at considerable expense, A further motive 
operated. In early days modes of production were kept 
secret. The uncivilized and semi-civilized man, prone to 
superstition, regards every process he does not understand 
as supernatural; so that in Africa the blacksmith is even 
now looked upon as a magician, Tenee the meaning of the 
word “ craft,” which carries with it the idea of ennning and 
subtlety, or some skill passing the common apprehension, 
Evidently, then, the aim always was to keep the secrets of 
the business in the family. And evidently sons brought up 
with a knowledge of these secrets, and by years of practice 
made skilful, were compelled to continne on a3 jonrney- 
men under parental control, since no other earcer was open 
to them. 
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§ 778. In very rude tribes, and especially in hunting 
tribes, where supremacy of the father depends on physical 
or mental superiority, no supremacy of the grandfather is 
known. But where the sentiment of subordination is deep, 
paternal control begets grandpaternal control, and the con- 
trol of the greatgrandfather. Naturally the authority of 


the father, strongly pronounced as we have seen among Tu- 
ranian, Semitic, and Aryan peoples in their early stages, 
initiates the authority of the patriarch. And this, passing at 
his death to his eldest male descendant (or if he is not alive 
then to his eldest son), makes him the governor of the group, 
who, along with the other kinds of rule, exercises industrial 
rule. 

Doubtless, as we see among the races named who have 
given origin to the leading civilizations, filial obedience has 
been fostered by ancestor-worship. The connexion between 
the two is clearly implied by the following passage from 
an article by Dr. Julius Happel in the Revue de Phéstotre des 
religions. 

“ Aussi longtemps que vivent les parents, on doit, d'apnis ls doctrine 
du Hsia-King, los traiter comme des dieux terrestres . . . Cette com- 
munauté de vie entre los membres d'une méme famille doit 80 pour- 
suivre jasqu’au dela de lamort , .. Tous los évéinements importants 
de Ia famille sont communiqués aux Affunts nussi, en particulier tout 
changement dans In propricté ou le droit postessoral des ancdtros,”” 

Necessarily along with belief in the ghost of the dead 
father who is propitiated by sacrifices, and supposed to inflict 
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The account given by Livingstone adds an important fact, 

“The goverament is patriarchal, each man being, by virtue of 

paternity, chief of bis own children. They build their huts around 
his .. . Near the centre of each circle of huts thore ia a spot called 
a‘ kotla,' with a fireplace; here they work, eat, or sit and gossip over 
the news of the day. A poor man attaches himself to the kotla of a 
rich one, and is considered a child of the latter. An underchief has a 
number of these circles around his; und the collection of kotlas around 
the great one in the middle of the whole, that of the principal chief, 
constitutes the town,'* 
‘This last statement shows how the original patriarchal group 
becomes at once both enlarged end modified by addition of 
men having no blood-relationship to its members. Every- 
where during turbulent times, it must have happened that a 
fugitive or a “ kin-broken ” man, being in danger when liy- 
ing wlone, or surrounded only by his small family-group, 
joined a large family-group for sake of safety; and, in doing 
this, became subordinate to its head. The result, as indieated 
by Livingstone among South Africans, is tacitly explained 
by Du Chaill in his deseription of the West Africans. 

“The patriarchal form of government was the only one known; each 
village had its chief, and further in the interior the villages seemed to 
be governed by elders, each elder, with his people, having 4 separate 
portion of the village to themselves, There was in each clin the 
ifoumou, foumou, or acknowledged head of the clan (jfoumow meaning 
the ‘source,’ the ‘father 7). 

“Every one is under the protection of some one. If, by death, a 
negro is suddenly left alone, he runs great risk of boing sold into 
slavery . . . Every one must have an elder to speck his palavers for 
him... Any freeman, by a dagular custom, called tola danda , .. un 
place himself under the protection of the patriarch, who is thus chosen," 
This practice, joined with the practice of giving to the head 
of the group the title “ father,” naturally leads to the result 
that, in subsequent generations, those of ontside derivation 
come to regard themselves as actual descendants of the 
original head of the group, ‘The formation of Highland 
clans, each formed of men all having the same surnames, 
exhibited the process among ourselves. 
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§ 780. Concerning this formation and expansion of the 
patriarchal group, we have to note, further, that it is in part 
determined by a state of chronic hostility among groups. 
Other instances beyond those furnished by Africa, may be 
named as showing this, One of them comes to us in the 
remirk of M. Laveleye respecting the peoples of the 
Balkan principalities:— 

‘The southern Slavs escaped the influence of the civil law, by reason 
of the perpetual wars which devastated their territory, and more espe- 
cially in consequence of the Turkish invasion, Beaten, isolated, and 
thrown back on themselves, their only thought was the religious pre= 
servation of their traditional institutions, and of their local autonomy, 
‘This is the cause of their family communities surviving to our own 
times, without being subjected to the influence ether of the Roman 
law, or that of feudalism.” 

‘The statement of Mr. Arthur Evans, to be hereafter quoted 
in another connexion, verifies this explanation. 

But the chief purpose of this chapter is simply to indicate 
the link between paternal regulaticn and communal regula- 
tion. The growth of the family-group into the patriarchal 
group, and presently into the enlarging cluster of relatives, 
brings extension and modification of the primitive paternal 
government, which takes place by insensible steps. The 
foregoing sections, illustrating this transition, prepare us for 
entering upon the subject of communal regulation. 
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tions were ready-made friends, as they aro now; while in 
early days non-relations were cither actual or potential foes, 
Hence the result that the communal group was primarily an 
aggregate of kindred, and its cohesion all along was main- 
tained for joint protection against those who did not belong 
tothe kindred, Cohesion was great in proportion as external 
dangers were great, and diminished along with the diminu- 
tion of external dangers. 

Before proceeding to those illustrations which chiefly con- 
cern us, as being presented by the forefathers of civilized 
peoples, let us contemplate those presented by the uncivi- 
lized; and chiefly by those among whom kinship through 
females obtains. 


§ 782. The first illustration may fitly be one in which the 
origin of descent in the female line is made manifest, and in 
which, while specific male parentage is undetermined, there 
is male parentage within the group and a doubly-rooted 
communism, Quoted by Morgan from Herrera, the account 
concerns a people found on the coas: of Venezuela when 
first visited :— 

“The houses they dwelt in were common to all, and so spacious that 

they contained oue hundred and sixty persons, strongly built, though 
covered with palm-tree leaves, and shaped like a bell”... “They 
observed no law or rule in matrimony, but took a8 many wives as they 
would, and they as many husbands, quitting one another at pleasure, 
without reckoning any wrong done on either part. ‘There was no such 
thing as jealousy among them, all living as best pleased them, without 
taking offence at one another,” 
“ This,” says Morgan, “ shows communism in husbands 15 
well as wives, and rendered communism in food a necessity 
of their condition.” Passing to those North Armericans 
among whom kinship was reckoned through females, and 
who formed communal honseliolds composed of related 
families, it will suffice if I string together some extracts con- 
cerning different tribes. Of those on the Columbia plains, 
Lewis and Clarke say:— 
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‘This transition from the house-community to the village- 
community is clearly implied in the testimony of M. Bogitié, 
“Tl ee rencontre souvent plusiours communautés ayant le méme nom 
de famille; cela vient de ce qu'elles ont formé a Vorigine une seule 
association, qui s'est divisée pour en former de nouvelles,” 
In some parts, as Radovatz, peace and concomitant indus- 
trial progress, have caused a second decay of this communal 
organization. Though “ the old order of things still exists, 
and each cottage has its house-father and house-mother, and 
everything is held in common,” yet the households are 
smaller than they used to be. Other Slav peoples, as the 
Servians and Russians, exhibit similar phenomena, Assert- 
ing the identity of the régime between those two divisions of 
the race, Madame Yefimenko, as quoted by M. Kovalevsky, 
writes:— 

‘Les biens constituent la propriété commune de tous les membres de 
Jn famille; de propriété privée, fl n'en existe presque pas... , Le chef 
de Ia communauté ne fait que gérer la fortune commune, A sn mort, 
ello reste indivise et passe dan les mains d'un autre chef, appellé ii ce 
poste parson fige ow par une élection, ordinairement au frre ou att 
fils alné,” 

And M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, from personal observation, 
while similarly describing this communal system in Russia, 
thns remarks on some of its evils:— 

“Tes inconvénients ne sont pas moindres quand une étroite taba 
réunit plusieurs générations et plusicurs ménages que, durant lew 
longues nuita d'un long hiver, les pres et les enfants, les fréres et leurs 
femmes couchent péle-méle autour du large potle. Men nésulte une 
sorte de promixcuité aussi malsaine pour Mime que pour le corps.” 

Concerning the industrial arrangements of these com- 
nmnal groups,asexemplifiedamong the Servians, M. Bogitié, 
describing the headship as an elective autocracy kept in 
cheek by the general voice, tells us that the honse-father @ 
directs the industrial actions of the members, holds the # 
property on their behalf, and trades under their approval, © 
while the house-mother governs the women and direets in- © 


door industries. < 
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dwellings, as well as of the dis-united clusters derived from 
them, which are found elsewhere, is implied in a passage he 
quotes from Mr, Elliot's“ Report on the Meerut Settlement.” 

“During the misrule and disorganisation of former Governments, it 

was nocessury for the brotherhood to combine for the purpove of resist- 
ing the unlawful encroachments of their neighbours, and tho attacks 
of predatory hordes; it was not the interest of a party to have his 
separate share divided off, which could be of no use to him so long as 
he could not protect it from violence,” 
The introduction of outsiders has gradually complicated 
these communities, but their family-origin is sufficiently 
shown by the following extracts. Mr. Elphinstone ob- 
serves; — 

“The popular notion is that the village landholders are all deseended 
from one or more individuals who first settled the village... . The 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that to this day there are oftea 
only single families of landholders in small villages.” 

Mr, Mayne, in his treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, says:— 

“The co-sharers in many of these village communities are persons 
who are actually descended from a common ancestor, In many other 
cases they profess 4 common descent, for which there is probably no 
foundation.” 

But the best indication of origin is contained in a state- 
ment of Mr. Ghosh. 

“Village franchise, acoording to native ideas, amounts to a right to 
mess with one's peers... . So long, however, as a man or his wife 
is not permitted to meas with the rest of the community at his own 
place, or at that of any of them, the fumily remains outside the 
communal circle.” 

This test evidently points back to the early days in which 
the members of the community formed one household. The | 
traits of structure at present existing also imply this. Speak- 
ing of the “ parallel social strata” which have been devel- 
oped, Sir Henry Maine writes:— 

“There are first, a certain number of families who are traditionally” 
anid to be descended from the founder of the village. . . . Bolow thea 
families, descended from the originators of the colony, there are others 
distributed into well ascertained groupe, The brotherhood, in fact, 
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‘The wele, therefore, of the original ancestor ia a division not of the 
land, but of the tribe, and it remains oatwardly one tonit, with internal 
subdivisions among sons, grandsons, and great-; 

“The sweles or family groups occupied undivided shares in what may 
be called the common rights of the villata,"” 

‘The kindreds may be pictured us “communities of graziers of 

cattle with rights of grazing by tribal right or tribal arrangement in 
different parts of the district, each community, with, it may be, its 
score or two of kinsmen, forming « complete unit,” 
Under this system & man’s position depended wholly on 
blood-relationship: the “ kin-broken? man occupying @ 
servile position. The groups had a general government, 
under which— 

“ Associated with the chief of kindred, and acting as his coadjutors, 

were the seven elders of the kindred, whose duty it was to preserve by 
tradition the knowledge of kiuship . . . to swear to the kin of anyone 
claiming by kin and descent.” 
This last statement refers to a stage Jater than that of the 
compound household, when there had been separation of 
families who had joint claims to pasturage within the tribal 
territory. At that time a man’s income was “ the result of 
his own labour and use of the cattle and cyearwye [right of 
maintenance} which was received as his tribesman’s right on 
his coming of age and assuming a tribesman’s reaponsibili- 
ties.” But that along with undivided ownership of the land 
there went divided ownership of other property, is implied 
by the rules for division of honschold goods in cases of sepa- 
ration between liusband and wife, as also by the rules for pay- 
ment of blood-money—a graduated scale of galanas, ex- 
pressed in cows. 

In England the normal development of the village-com- 
munity, which evidence from Wales implies was going on 
among the British Celts, was of course prevented by invad- 
ing races, who brought with them tribal usages pre-existing 
on the Continent, and who, settling down as invaders, vari- 
ously mingled, founded settlements partially abnormal in 
character, But, recognizing these causes of deviution, we 
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tion of unprivileged outsiders, was mainly determined, and 
for a long time maintained, in the ways above shown; it was 
in part maintained by the absence of a money-economy, and 
the concomitant absence of industrial competition. If we 
usk how a member of one of these communities could be n- 
munerated, when there existed no currency in which the 
worth of his services to the rest could be stated, and no 
means of measuring them against the services of others by 
their relative market-valucs, we become conscions that this 
system of combined living, or, later on, of assigning portions 
of land or shares of products, was practically necessitated. 
Emergence from the system of undivided earnings and com- 
mon property, into the system of divided earnings and pri- 
vate property, was necessarily gradual; and the develop- 
ment of a currency was at once a cause and a consequence, 


Tt made definite division more practicable; and the further 
definite division was carried the greater became the need for 
money to make payments with. 
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Non uninventiveness only, but conversatism too, prevents 
conscious divergence from whatever is established. With 
the savage the power of custom is overwhelming, and also 
with the partially civilized. We may therefore be sure that 
institutions of which we seek the origins have arisen not by 
design but by incidental growth. Familiar as we are with 
the formation of societies, associations, unions, and combina- 
tions of all types, we are led to think that the savage, simi- 
larly prompted, proceeds in analogous ways; but we are 
wrong in thus interpreting his doings. 

Proof is furnished by the truth before pointed out, that 
the initial step in social evolution is made in an unintended 
way, Men never entered into any social contract, as Hobbes 
and Rousseau supposed. Subordination began when some 
warrior of superior prowess, growing conspicuous in battle, 
gathered round him the leas capable; and when, in subse 
quent battles he again, as a matter of course, took the lead. 
Though during intervals between wars he was not at first 
acknowledged as head, yet inevitably he exercised special 
influence—influence which eventually grew into chieftain- 
ship. And if the primary social institution arose in this 
undesigned way, we may be sure that secondary institutions 
also were undesigned. 

The implication is that gilds were not social inventions, 
Another fact has the same implication: they are found all 
over the world. Were they social inventions they would be 
exceptional; whereas they exist, or have existed, among 
many peoples of different types. Tu two ways then we are 
prompted to ask ont of what preceding social structures 
they arose; and to this the obvious reply is—family-groups 
developed into clusters of relatives. Urban influences and 
urban occupations presently caused them to deviate from the 
primitive type of structure; but the primitive type was that 
contemplated in the three preceding chapters. 

We have just seen that while still rural in its character, 
the village community had begun to differentiate: certain 
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this quasi-political character at the time when they were 
practically identical with the municipal governments, and 
they retained it in large measure after thoy became separate, 
One proof of this is that they had their own laws and courts, 
in which civil causes might be determined. 

At the outset one of these merchant-gilds included the 
various kinds of traders inhabiting the place. Each member 
of it was a maker of the article he dealt in—a substantial 
artisan having such property and household as ennbled 
him to carry on a business and train an apprentice. His 
membership conferred gild-privileges on his wife, danghter, 
and maid-servants, and in most cases on his widow. But 
wherens originally each master was himself a worker, in 
course of time, as towns grew and some masters prospered 
more than others, there arose distinctions: differentiation 
began. Becoming rulers of the gild, its wealthier members 
grew into a gild-aristocracy; and as fast as there arose a 
class of masters distinguished from the class of workers, the 
class of masters strove to monopolize gild-privileges, and 
sneceasfully songlit to keep out the inferior class, not only by 
prohibitory payments but even by regulations which ex- 
cluded manual workers—sometimes all those who had “ bine 
nails.” ‘Thus, in Scotland, according to Burton, mon were 
made“ incapable of holding the rank of guild-brethren, un- 
lesa they should abandon the pursuit of their craft with their 
own hands, and conduct it solely by employing hired opera- 
tives.” As is remarked by Mrs. Green in her Zown Life in 
the Fifteenth Contury :— 

“A close cnste was easily developed out of the compact body of 
merchants and thriving traders who formed the undieputed aristocracy 
of the town, and whose social pre-eminence doubtless went far to 
establish their political dominion.” 

And she adds that “ there is evidence to show that it often 
preceded by a long time the charters which make it legally 
binding.” 

The incorporated bodics formed and developed in these 
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among the unorganized workers, in imitation of the organ- 
ized workers. Ile says:— 

“The Craft-Gilds themselves first sprang up among the free crafts 

mien, when they wore excluded from the fraternities which had taken 
the place of the family unions, and later among the bondsmen, when 
they ceased to belong to the familia of their lord.” 
Not the craftsmen only but also their employers became 
segregated. In London, in the reign of Edward IIT, com- 
panies of merchants were incorporated; and in pursuance of 
the general tendency to harden custom into law, it was 
enacted that merchants should severally deal only in com- 
imodities of one kind, while artisans should severally confine 
themselves to one oceupation. A concomitant result was, 
of course, that the original combination of traders tended to 
lose its power and eventually its existence. “The various 
younger bodies, which were formed one after another, 
gradually superseded the gild-merchant altogether and left 
it no sphere for independent activity.” 

The regulative functions of these craft-gilds were both 
internal and external. Internally they gave definite forma 
to the customs of the craft and punished gild-brothers who 
infringed them, To prevent unfair competition with ono 
another, they forbade the use of inferior materials, provided 
against the enticing away of apprentices, and prohibited 
night-work. They appointed searchers to detect delinquent 
brothers and bring them up for judgment, and in some cases 
they fixed holidays to be observed by the craft. But chiofly 
their aims were, 1st, to exclude the competition of outsiders, 
and, 2nd, to keep down their own numbers so as to maintain 
individual profits, To this end they fixed the terms on which 
apprentices might be taken and strangers employed. They 
sought to prevent apprentices from becoming masters; and, 
hy giving privileges to the children of gild-members, they 
further tended to make the body a close corporation. By 
impediments, pecuniary and other, admission to gild-mem- 
bership was made difficult; servant-workmen not belonging 
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conflicts with adjacent nations. Within the region which 
each occupied, were feudal divisions held by lords who 
fought with one another for supremacy or minor advantage. 
‘The assemblage of men constituting a town, sometimes had 
struggles with their feudal lords, and habitually dealt with 
men of other towns as foreigners at enmity with them. 
And within each town there grew up these separate bodivs 
of traders, all of them hostile to outsiders and often more or 
less hostile to one another. 

But the general truth of chief concern for us, is that while 
each gild fought for the interests of its members by 
ineasures now defensive now aggressive, the concomitant of 
this industrial warfare was the submission of its members to 
coercive government. The ability to carry on a bread- 
winning business was conditional on membership of the 
gild and payment of taxes for ite maintenance. Subordina- 
tion to gild-authorities, and conformity to the lawa they 
established, were insisted upon. Various limitations to 
working and trading were imposed on each gild-brother, 
Spies were employed to detect any breaches of regulations he 
might commit; and he was punished peeuniarily or other- 
wise when convicted. 

‘Thus the so-called “ free-man ” of those days was free in 
Int a very qualified sense. Not only in his life at large, but 
in the carrying on of his business, he was subject to one set of 
imperative orders by the government of the country, and to 
another set of orders, no less imperative, by this local in- 
dustrial government. 
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of slavery. One of them is kidnapping—a process which 
manifestly tended to arise where slavery had become an 
industrial institution, Among the Greeks the being seized 
and carried off was a danger constantly to be guarded against. 
That kidnapping has not unfrequently occurred between 
their times and ours, we may infer from the fact that not 
many generations ago it occurred in Scotland, whence 
entrapped men were shipped to the plantations. Tho other 
occasional, but unusual, cause is that of extreme impoverizh- 
ment by excessive taxation, Under Roman rule, so much 
lauded by the many to whom nothing seems so admirable 
as successful aggression, it was a cause widely operative. 
People ruined by merciless exactions surrendered themselves 
into slavery for the sake of maintenance. 

Only just noting these several origins of slavery, each 
exemplified in one or two cases out of the multitudinous 
eases which might be named, we may now pass to the con- 
sideration of slavery as originating from its chief cause, war; 
and study the forms it takes as an industrial institution. 


§ 796. Tribes which have not emerged from the hunting 
stage are little given to enslaving the vanquished: if they do 
not kill and eat them they adopt them. In the absence of 
industrial activity, slaves are almost useless; and, indeed, 
where game is scarce, are not worth their food. But where, 
as among fishing tribes like the Chinooks, captives can be 
of use, or where the pastoral and agricultural stages have 
been reached, there arises a motive for sparing the lives of 
conquered men, and, after inflicting on them snch mutila- 
tions as mark their subjection, setting them to work. 

The instances to be first named are transitional ones— 
instances in which some of the prisoners aro devoured and 
others are made bond-servants. Tt was thus in ancient Mex- 
ico, where, Zurita says, “ the slaves were very numerous,” 
hut, according to Clavigero, when prisoners of war, were in 
large part sacrificed to their cannibal gods: the.ccremonial 
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battle, Assyrian monuments, too, show usa like relation of 
cause and effect, The Hebrews, both before and after their 
Egyptian bondage, following defeat in war, were themselves 
slaye-owners on large and small scales. By the require- 
ment that subjection to Yahveh should be shown not only 
by the cirewmeision of Abraham himself, but by the cir 
cumcision of his bond-servants, it is proved that the in- 
stitution went back to primitive days; and there is proof 
that it survived down to the latest times: the Essenes being 
distinguished by reprobating slavery. And that the slaves 
were in large measure prisoners of war, various passages 
demonstrate, ‘The Jews themselves in later days suffered 
enslavement by the Romans: one conqueror alone, Nicanor, 
taking 180,000. 

The connexion between slavery and war thus made mani- 
fest, and chronically implied by the swarms of predial slaves 
made to work as cattle under the Roman Empire, was shown 
afterwards as before. Says Levasseur:— 

“When the Germans took possession of Gaul they found slave- 
workmen in the State-manufactories, in private houses, and oven in the 
gilds. They appropriated part of them, and themselves reduced to 
servitude a large number of free artizans.” 


§ 797. Some distinction, though an indefinite distinction, 
may be drawn between undeveloped slavery and developed 
slavery—between those forms of it in which the slave-class 
is small and little differentiated, and those in which it is large 
and organized, 

Tn a primitive social group no considerable bodies of slaves 
ean be formed. Captives taken by individual victors are 
scattered thronghout the tribe: the females, while occupied 
as domestics, heing commonly concubines, and the males 
burdened with the heavier tasks. Under these conditiona 
the slave is often imperfectly distinguished from members of 
the family, Among the Hebrews ‘clever and trustworthy 
slaves rose occasionally to the posts of superintendent and 
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And this testimony of Beecham is verified by the testimony 
of Livingstone and another missicnary, the Rey. T. M. 
Thomas. 

‘The African slave, brought by a“foray to the tribe, enjoys from 
the beginning, the privileges and name of w child, and looks upon his 
mastet und mistress in every respect os his new parents, He is not 
only nearly his master’s equal, but he may with impunity, leave bis 
master and go wherever he likes within the boundary of the kingdom: 
although a bondraan of servant, his position, especially in Mowclekatse'a 
country, does not convey the true idea of a state of slavery; for, by 
care und diligence, be may soon become a master himself, amt even 
more rich and powerful than he who led him captive.” But “among 
the coust tribes & fugitive is almost always sold.” 

As thus implied, this domestic slavery practically differs 
from free domestic service much less than we suppose. For 
the ordinary house-servant, under contract, is bound to obey 
orders, and is usually as hard worked as a domestic slave. 
Food and lodging are common to the two, and, though a 
servant receives wages, yet much of the amount groes to buy 
clothing, which in the other case is provided: the slave also, 
though not receiving wages, often receiving gifts and being 
allowed to accumulate property, Though the domestic 
servant can end the subject condition at a specified date, yet 
very generally he or she has to accept some like position 
where labour is carried on under command, 

But now, turning to societies which have grown large by 
conquests, we come upon a much worse form of slavery, A 
great population is implied; agriculture is its concomitant; 
those who are not wanted in the household can be set to work 
in the fields; and there thus grows up « class of predial 
slaves, who, at first undistinguished from domestic slaves, 
gradually become differentiated from them. A transitional 
state is described as existing in Madagascar, 

“When slaves in a family are numerous, some attend to cattle; 
others are employed in cultivating esculent roots: others collect fuel; 
and of the females, some are employed in spinning, wearing, and 
inaking nets, washing, and other domestic occupations,” 
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as already shown, many gradations. The status of the slave 
differs in various degrees from that of the free man, 

‘The extreme power of the master, naturally existing where 
political restraints do not exist, we ulso find in some cases 
where, along with a comparatively developed law, there 
exists extreme militancy. It was thus in Fiji. It was thus 
also among the ancient Mexicans, by whom slaves were to a 
large extent sacrificed to the gods, Along with life-and- 
death power over his child, the Roman had of course like 
power over his slave—could torture him, send him to the 
arena, or make him food for fishes; and this power con- 
tinued until the time of Hadrian. But in most societies, not 
80 predominantly devoted to conquest and in emaller degrees 
delighting in bloodshed, the slave's right to life has been 
recognized, It was so in Egypt: killing a slave was ac- 
counted as murder and punished by death. In Greece 
(Athens) though such an offence was not classed as a capital 
one, yet it entailed religious expiation and sometimes tem- 
porary exile, Indeed the much higher status of the Greek 
slave was shown by the fact that he had « legal remedy for 
personal outrage. 

Whiere a man’s possession of himself is absent or greatly 
restricted, his possession of other things is likely to be either 
absent or greatly restricted. It was thus, according to some 
authorities, among the Hebrews: probably the custom 
varied. So was it in early India, where the slave's inability 
to hold property was definitely instituted. Tn other cases, 
the capacity for possession, beginning by nsage, eventually 
became legal, The Greek slave practically, though not theo 
retically, could become a proprietor; and while in early 
Rome the denial of the right to life was naturally accom- 
panied by a denial of the right to property, there grew up 
the practice of letting the slave accumulate savings and form 
a peculium. This came to be so well recognized that a de- 
duction was made from it for the privilege of marrying, and 
then at length, in the second century a. p., the slave's right 
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§ 800. Further detail would be inappropriate. Mere we 
are concerned with slavery as a part of industrial evoln- 
tion, and have to observe only its relations to coexistent 
institutions and its character us an agency for carrying on 
social sustentation; for, under the head of industrial regu- 
lation, little attention need be given to the slaves of the 
honsehold. 

‘The general truth that slavery is a sequence of war, and is 
extensive in amount and intense in form in proportion as 
war is active, is shown by negative evidence as well as by 
positive evidence—by decrease os well as by increase. 
We see this in the mitigation and gradual disintegration 
of slavery after the long militant career of the Romans 
had practically come to a close, The numerous captives 
taken in hattle no longer furnished an adequate supply of 
slaves. The Romans were “obliged to have recourse to 
‘the milder but more tedious method of propagation ’” ; and 
this improved “ the condition of the slave by rendering his 
existence and physical health an object of greater value to 
his master.” Dr. Ingram, while remarking that “ the rise of 
Christianity in the Roman world still further improved the 
condition of the slave,” recognizes “ a change in sentiment 
with respect to the slave-class, which docs not appear to 
have been at all due to Christian teaching, but to have arisen 
from the spontaneous influence of cirenmstances co-operat- 
ing with the softened manners which were inspired by a spe- 
cific régime.” That is to say, it was not the creed but the 
mode of life which was influential—not the theory but the 
practice. This, indeed, ix the general reply to be made to 
that large claim put in for Christianity as the great civilizer. 
Not to Christian teaching have the improvements been main- 
ly due, but to those relatively unaggreasive social activities 
which have not directly conflicted with Christian teaching; 
and whether the activities have been aggressive or non 
aggressive has been determined by other causes than Chris- 
tian teaching: the whole history of Europe down to the 
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CHAPTER XVL 


SEKFDOM. 


§ 801. Derrven as are most men’s ideas of social institu- 
tions from the histories of past and present civilized or semi- 
civilized peoples, nearly all of them European, they are but 
partly true: they err by their narrowness, Comparative 
sociology, extended to many peoples living in many places 


in many times, would greatly modify their conceptions; 
showing them, among other things, that much which they 
regard as special is in reality general, 

Current talk and popular writing have the implication 
that the feudal system, for instance, was a peenliar form of 
social organization. The tacit belief is that it belonged to 
a certain phase of European progress. But among unallied 
nations, in far-apart places, we find types of structure similar 
in their essentin] natures. Everywhere the conflicts among 
amall societies, frequently ending in subjugation of many by 
one, produces some form of vassalage—minor chiefs subject 
to a major chief; and at later stages, when these small ag- 
gregates of tribes subjugate other such aggregates, there are 
formed compound aggregates with additional gradations of 
rulers and ruled. It was thus in ancient Mexico:— 

“ Among the feudatories of the King of Mexico were thirty, who had 
each about 100,000 subjects, and other 3,000 lords, who had @ emaller 
number of vassals.” 


So, too, was it in the Society Islands when first visited by 


Europeans, Forster tells us that the king or principal chief 
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subject to the Makololo, who “ cannot begin to cultivate for 
themselves till they have first ‘ finished the’ chief's farm,’ ” 
who give to the chief the greater part of the game they kill, 
and are “ governed like prisoners of war.” Then, at the 
other extreme, we have the almost nominal subjection in a 
Damara kraal; where of all the cattle the fourth, belonging 
to the chief, have to be looked after by the people, and where 
“ the perquisites for taking care of the chief's cattle consisted 
of the milk of the cows, and occasionally a calf or lamb.” Of 
the various forms of this industrial regulation among Asiatic 
peoples, here is one from the Kukies:— 

“The revenue exacted by these chicftains is paid in kind and labour, 
In the former each able-bodied man pays annually a basket of roe 
containing about two maunds: out of each brood of pigs or fowls 
reared in the village, one of the young becomes the property of the 
Rajah, and he is further entitled to one quarter of every animal killed 
in the chase, and, in addition, to one of the tusks of each elephant so 
slain. In labour, hix entire population are bound to devote four days 
in each year, ita body, for the purpose of cultivating his private Gelds.”” 
A similar etate of things existed in ancient Yucatan, The 
common people cultivated the estates, and erected the 
houses, of their lords, and gave them a part of the produce 
of hunting, fishing, &e. Then ancient Mexico furnished 
evidence showing how serfdom or slavery varies according 
to the natures of the rulers. 

“A slave fn an Tndion tribe, as Las Casas remarks, possessed his 
house, his hearth, his private property, his farm, bis wife, his children, 
and his liberty, except when at certain stated times bis lord had need 
of him, to build his house, or labour upon a Geld, or at other similar 
things which occurred at stated intervals.” 

Not so was it under the white eavages from Europe. After 
tho above passage Helps quotes a letter from the Auditors 
of Mexico to the emperor in 1552, which says:— 

“Granted that amongst the Indiana there were slaves, the one servi- 
tude is very different from tho other. The Indians treated their slaves 
as relations and vassals; the Christians as dogs." 

As further showing variety in origin and nature, may be 
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ata merciless king's command to do his work. Tf not the 
whole population, yet large parts of the population, were 
thus conditioned in Assyria, Conquered peoples, removed 
bodily to different parts of the empire, were forced to labour 
at buildings by which the monarchs thought to eternalize 
their glory, but have instead eternalized their shame, The 
Hebrews, also, in this matter did as they were done by, In 
I Kings ix, 20-21, we read, concerning the descendants of 
the conquered peoples of Palestine, that those “ whom the 
children of Israel also were not able utterly to destroy, upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of hond-service unto this 
day.” State-serfdom of a more normal type was, however, 
best exemplified in Sparta, where the conquering Dorians 
possessed the land and its aborigines, Says Grote;— 

“The helots of Laconia were coloni or serfs bound to the soil, who. 

tilled it for the benefit of the Spartan proprietors certainly—probably, 
of Perlakic proprietors also. . , . The helots tived in the rural villages 
as adecripti gleba, cultivating their lands and paying over their rent 
tu the master at Sparta . , . they belonged not so much to the master 
as to the State" [to which in fact the master himself belonged.) 
In Athens the possession by the State of captives did not 
form so large a feature in the social arrangements. But 
besides the classes of bondsmen performing various public 
services, there were classes belonging to the temples, who 
carried on cultivation of the attached estates; probably 
under conditions sitnilar to those of the helots. 


§ 804, As preliminary to the right understanding of serf- 
dom in Rome, we must note the form into which unceasing 
warfare had brought Roman society. More than once Ihave 
emphasized the truth that in proportion as militancy is 
chronic, the organization proper to an army becomes the 
organization proper to the whole society: regimentation 
spreads thronghont the entire body-politic. For efficiently 
bringing to bear the national power upon other nations, the 
actions of all parts have to be completely coordinated; and 
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“The class of coloni appears to have been composed partly of tenants 
by contract who had incurred large arrears of rent and were detained 
on the estates as debtors (avuti), partly of foreign captives or immi- 
grants, and also, apparently, of fugitives from the barbarian invasions, 
whom the State settled in this condition on the land, and partly of 
small proprietors and other poor men who voluntarily adopted the 
status as an improvement in their position, They paid a fixed propor- 
tion of the produce (pars ayraria) to the owner of the extate, and gave 
a determinate amount of Labour (open) on the portion of the domain 
which he kept in his own hands (manwis dominicus).” 

“Te was indeed the requirements of the fiscus and the conscription 
which impelled the imperial government to regulate the aystem. The 
coloni were inscribed (adseripti) on the registers of the census as pay- 
ing taxes to the State, for which the proprietor was responsible, reln- 
bursing himself for the amount," 

“The children of a colonus were fixed in the sume satus, and could 
not quit the property to which they belonged." 

“Tn no case could the rent or labour duos be increased. The colonus 


could not be transferred apart from the land nor the land without the 
colonus," 

Thus to supply money for the armies, to supply corn for 
the armies, to supply soldiers for the armies, and to be under 
4 rigorous rule like that of the armies, was the fate of 
Roman serfs, They existed simply for furnishing men, 
materials, and food, to the fighting machine, 


$805. We cannot know to what extent the social arrange~ 
ments of the Roman Empire affected the social arrange- 
ments throughout mediwyal Europe. When its organized 
savagery lapsed into the unorganized savagery of the dark 
ages, the main lines of structure disappeared; but since the 
militant type of society in a less developed form preceded 
Roman domination and survived it, we may infer that the 
more definite system of subjection which Roman rule devel- 
oped, being congrnons with the type, left traces. Be this 
us it may, however, we have evidence that the institution of 
serfdom was in a sense natural to the European peoples from 
early times, The description Tacitus gives of the Germanic 








and barons went on fighting one another, they had pressing 
need for the services of all vassals of whatever grades, and 
strong motives for maintaining their absolute subjection; 
but as fast as these nobles were subordinated to the monarch, 
this motive weakened. Instead of being fixed to a tract of 
land which he cultivated solely for his lord’s benefit, the 
serf became the owner of this tract, paying to his lord tribute 
of work and produce, or finally of money. 

‘The case of England comes next. We may assume that 
the groups of invading Anglo-Saxons (or Old English as 
Freeman will have ity who, partly slaying and partly enslav- 
ing the Celtic inhabitants, settled themselves here and there, 
were severally headed by chiefs. We may assume, further, 
that these rude warriors, either individually or else as village- 
communities, continued to yield their chiefs allegiance of a 
kind like that above shown to be common now among un- 
civilized peoples. And we may conclude, as not improb- 
able, that such headed groups, beginning as occupants of 
“marks,” beeame the germs of the manorial groups which 
are found to have been in existence at later periods. Be it or 
he it not that there persisted in England some influence of 
the Roman organization, there beeame visible, in times of 
consolidation under kings, a parallel set of relations, Just 
as the owner of a Roman estate was responsible to the govern- 
ment for taxes due from the attached éoloni, but took from 
them the amounts along with other proceeds of their work; 
so the lord of the manor in early England was responsible 
to the sheriff for sums due from the manor to the king, and 
obtained these partly from his own demesne lands cultivated 
by serfs, and partly from other tenants less directly depend- 
ent on him, but nevertheless liable to the king, through their 
lord. As elsewhere so here, gradations of servitude eo- 
existed. From early Anglo-Saxon times had persisted slaves 
—probably descendants of conquered Celts—who were chat- 
tels bought and sold, “had no wergild, no credibility, no 
legal righte/ tough they were severally allowed to accumu> 9 

< 
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lands and home farm, cultivated by « class of tenants like 
villeins. There were free tenants, some of them free tribes 
men settled on the estate, who paid money-rents instead 
of the original food-rents and services. There were groups 
of serf-tenants in outlying districts, and there “ were ham- 
lets of free tenants, and other hamlets of villein tenants, 
all contributing rents and services, and the latter supplying 
provisions and day-works:” all such tributes being “ at- 
tached to particular holdings or hamlets.” 

Concerning serfdom among ourselves, we have only fur 
ther to note that in the time of Henry TIT, the absolute de 
pendence of the serf on his lord’s will, rapidly became quali« 
fied. While, as in France, the lands to which serfs were tied 
passed into their own possession, their slave-like services 
were in various ways commuted: there was “ a transformie 
tion from tenants in villenage to copy-holders.” And this 
change, be it remarked, went on earlier here than elsewhere, 
because in virtue of the subordination of the local rulers 
to the central ruler, initiated at the conquest, local wars had 
earlier died away: there was less of diffused war. 


§ 806. For completion of this outline must be included 
some accounts of serfdom in its latest stages, derived from 
Prussia and Russia. 

Continuing chiefly on baronial estates, serfdom in Prussia, 
while still a form of subjection which required sworn allegi- 
ance a8 well as services and dues, and which tied the serf 
and his children to the estate, secured him the general righta 
of a citizen; subject in some cases to his lord’s assent, a9 in 
the case of marriage. At the came time, along with this 
qualified freedom and these obligations on the side of the 
serf, there went, on the side of the lord, certain reciprocal 
obligations. He was supposed to help his serf when in need 
and afford him means of living; to see that his children were 
well brought up, sent to school, and provided with busi- 
nesses; he was called on to protect his serfs in their rela- 








unit is more and more coerced by the aggregate, Further, 
we see that when peace has been followed by diminished 
control of a society over its members, the control increases 
again with the return of wars. Where the army had beon 
reernited by voluntary enlistment, it comes to be reeruited 
by conseription—by compulsory service. At the same time 
the heavier taxes and the forced loans imply that the citizen 
has a decreased power over his property—makes a step 
towards servitude to the State. And in respect of the institu. 
tion of serfdom here treated of, this effect is well exempli- 
fied by what took place in Germany after the Thirty Years 
War, 

“A practical despotism was established, ay well in the greater states 
1s in the minor principalities," and the peasant, though “in general 
not legally in the condition of serfdom . . . but only of a limited sub- 
jection,” was “Hable to be treated with great brutality, and was in 


practice at the mercy of the lord as regards the dues he had to pay 
and the servicea he had to render.” 


To which special facts add the more genera) facts that where- 
as in England, the least militant of European states, serfdom 
had practically disappeared in the 13th centuzy, it survived 
in various Continental states till quite late periods; namely 
in France till 1789, in Prussia till 1810, in other German 
States till 1812—1820; Austria 1848; Russia 1861. 
Along with the negative cause for the relaxation and 
abolition of serfdom there is a positive eause—the unfitness 
of the serf for productive purposes. Most incentives which 
make a citizen an efficient working unit, are not operative 
upon him under a régime which represses all initiative and 
furnishes no stimulus to energy. German observers in Rus 
sia, as quoted by Prof. Jones, say that n Middlesex mower 
will mow in # day as much as three Russian serfs. The Prus- 
sian Councillor of State, Jacobi, is considered to have proved 
that in Russia, where everything is cheap, the labour of a serf 
was double as expensive as that of a labourer in England. 
In Austria the work of a cerf is stated to have been equal to 
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of that ofa hired man. Verifieations, here lacking, 
ever, searcely be needed by one who watelies the 
men among ourselves, who are employed under 
id kindred authorities in road-repairing and clean- 
y listlessly wield their picks and shovels for two or 
utes, and then stand up to rest and gossip for five. 
then, briefly stated, is the general conclusion? 
ry cooperation is needful for, and proper to, a mili- 
vw; while voluntary cooperation, naturally arising 
rrowth of an industrial régime is proper to it, and 
1¢ other in virtue of its greater efficiency, 
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his train some ten or twelve who follow him, some as journey- 
men, who expect payment from him,’ 

But like many other institutions the institution of free 
labour or hired labour, in its developed form, arises indirect- 
ly as a sequence of sovial aggregation caused by conquests, 
occurring after there has been reached an agricultural state 
anda growth of population. ‘The process is one which, while 
it consolidates groups, incidentally produces a class of de- 
tached individuals. We have evidence that this happened 
among ancient peoples. Though work among them was 
mostly done by slaves, yet some of it was done by freemen. 
Hired labour was customary with the Egyptians, according 
to Ebers. “ Ethiopians ‘ who want to be hired’ were freely 
admitted on the southern frontier.” Brugsch says that in 
addition to the slave-population “a whole world of busy 
artisans worked for daily wages.” There is evidence that in 
Babylonia, too, the same institution existed. On a table of 
laws it is said:—“ A certain man’s brother-in-law hired 
[workmen] and built an inclosure on his foundation.” So, 
likewise, was it among the Hebrews. The hiring ef servants, 
or working men, for long periods is frequently alluded to, 
e. gy Evelus, vii. 20, xxxvii. 11, and elaewhere; and in 
Deuteronomy xxiv. 14, there is the injunction—* Thon 
shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, 
whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are 
in thy land within thy gates” And that besides the ruling 
classes and the slave-classes in Greece and Rome, there ex- 
isted free classes containing labourers, is manifest ‘on remen~ 
bering that in Athens a considerable part of the population 
consisted of immigrant foreigners carrying on commerce, 
and that in Rome, beyond the class of freemen proper, some 
of whom must have been by impoverishment reduced to the 
working class, there were also the freed-men, the mass of 
whom, of course, had no alternative but to maintain them- 
selves by use of head or hands. 
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economic cause for growth of the free class was a chief 
cause, 

Under some conditions the self-interests of feudal lords 
put an end to serfdom in a very prompt way. Serfs ceased to 
have the obligations of tenants because they were evicted. 
Their partial servitude was abolished in the act of abolishing 
their part of ownership of land. This proceas went on exten- 
sively in Germany. Already in the 16th century it had 
commenced, and it assumed in later times very large propor 
tions: being in some eases regulated in the interests of the 
landowners by statute. In Mecklenburg, between 1621 and 
1755, the number of baronial serfs had been reduced from 
12,000 to 5,000. Tnama-Sternegg writes:— 

“This inequitable proceeding had the important result that there 
grew up in connexion with these lange estates n special class of agri- 
cultural labourers—a class of day-wage workers," 

In England, early in the 16th century, the power of land- 
lords, little checked by the power of the people, brought 
about in some cases similar results. Partly enclosure of com- 
mons, with consequent inadequate pasturage, which disabled 
tenants from cultivating their fields properly, partly the 
turning of them out for non-fulfilment of nominal obliga- 
tions, caused numerous detachments of men from the land. 
Professor Cunningham remarks that the agricultural dis- 
tresses of the time “ bring the period of manorial economy to 
an end, for the traces of serfdom which crop up at intervals 
before this time may now be said to cease; the wholesale 
evictions of those days put an end to the astriction of labour- 
ers to the soil, and thus helped to swell the numbers of the 
tramps who infested the country,” Tn the case of England, 
however, it must be added that this process of detachment 
from the land had been preceded by a process of re-attach- 
ment to it and diminished freedom. When, after the de- 
population due to the Black Death, labourers became searce 
and landowners were unable to cultivate their estates, laws 
were passed to enforce the taking of lower wages. There 
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were hanged wholesale, or were seized, and by penal enact- 
ments forced to serve at fixed rates of wages. ‘This treatment 
of drifting beggars who had, in fact, been deprived of the 
means of living by those above them, went, in the time of 
Edward V1, to the extent of branding them with V or 8, as 
vagrants or slaves. Meanwhile, by successive steps each — 
locality was made responsible for the maintenance of its 
poor. That is to say, there revived in a qualified way the 
attachment of men to the soil, and the claim te a share 
in the produce of the soil. Though nominally free, the 
labourer was coerced not only by restraints on his loeomo- 
tion, and by the obligation to accept specified sums for his 
labour, but by the limitation of his liberty to labour. For 
he could not choose his occupation; as is shown by « law 
which enabled a disbanded soldier to work at what he liked. 
But the many limitations on freedom in those days can- 
not be appreciated until we have pictured to ourselves the 
social régime then passing away by slow steps. The groupe 
out of which lange societies have been compounded, are 
now so completely amalgamated that we have difficulty 
in imagining the degree of discreteness which once existed, 
and the traits which resulted from separateness of parts. 
The original antagonisms long survived in such ways that 
each simple group defended itself against other simple 
groups, and each compound group against other compound 
groups. Be it in the Highland clan, the Irish sept, the 
Welsh tyddin, or the old English mark, we sce everywhere 
within the larger societies held together by a central govern- 
ment, these smaller societies held together originally by 
bonds of blood, and afterwards by other bonds mixed with 
them, Everywhere there was a reciprocal protection of the 
members by the group and restraint by the group of its 
members; the result being that nowhere was the individual 
really free. Athelstan, when ordering concerning “a lord- 
less man” that they should “ find him a lord in the fotk- 
moot,” did but give one of its forms to the general usage; and 
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Thus we may perceive that the perfectly independent 
peasant has come into existence only in our days. 


§ 812. More rapid changes went on in the towns—changes 
which were at first much the same, for in early days urban 
life and rural life were not distinguished as they are now. 
‘Towns having very generally been formed by the clustering 
of houses round the strongholds of nobles, their inhabitants 
were as much under feudal control as were residents in the 
surrounding country. But the acquisition of freedom by 
them was in various ways rendered easier; and we may con~ 
clude that it was specially facilitated in towns which were 
not dominated by castles. 

Taking up the thread of the argument broken off in the 
last section, we may consider first the condition of immigrant 
serfs. These, after a specitied period, could not be reclaimed, 
and became nominally free, But they were not practically 
frev; for, with modification, the urban régime was akin to 
the rural régime. The escaped villein entering a town aa @ 
stranger without means, without protection, and without 
standing in a court of justice, had no alternative but to put 
himself under some well-to-do citizen and accept a qualified 
servitude in return for safety. Unable to carry on any busi- 
ness, unable even to work as a journeyman until he had 
passed through an apprenticeship, he must either starve or 
submit to any conditions imposed, however hard. Moreover, 
besides free handicraftsmen there were bond-handicraftamen 
—men not yet emancipated from feudal control. Brontano 
writes:— 

“The population of the towns, at least of those on the Continent, 
consisted, as late as the 11th century, of officials, old freemen, and 
hondmen, To the last belonged the greater part of the handicrafts- 
men, who, obliged to pay certain taxes and to perform certain feudal 
services and labours for their lords, were subjected to officers appointed 
by them,” 

This statement is made with respect to places abroad in 
which the inhabitants at large were under feudal govern- 
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internal government went semi-militant external obligations. 
On gild-members or burgesses in fortified places, devolved 
the building, maintaining, and defending of the walls; and 
different towers were manned hy different crafts. These 
nominally free townsmen were subject to forced labour not 
only for purposes of defence but for purposes of improve- 
ment—a municipal corvée. And besides having oveasional- 
ly to fight outer enemies—foreign on the coast and native in 
the interior—they had to fight inner enemies, bearing arms 
at their own expense, 

Thus in the days when serfs sought refuge in towns, 
though the régime of contract had qualified the régime of 
status more in them than in the country, yet the qualification 
was really not great, 


§ 813. Further progress towards free labour was after- 
wards achieved by a second escape from coercion. Men 
from the country had sought liberty in the towns and now 
men from the towns fled for liberty into the country. A 
petition from Southampton in 1376, quoted by Mrs, Green, 
complains that “ half the people had deserted their homes 
to escape the intolerable burdens thrown on them, and the 
rest were going.” Then beyond the exodus thus prompted, 
there was another prompted by desire to avoid gild-control. 
Many artisans were obliged to take oath that after appren- 
ticeship ended they would not set up for themselves without 
license from the gild. ‘To avoid restraint by residence with 
masters, they sought to live apart, and in London caused a 
“scandal” hy doing so; just as serfs caused a scandal by 
escaping from their lords, Thus journeymen were prompted 
to begin business outside the range of gild-authority, They 
“set up shops in suburbs or villages,” and some carried their 
trades to distant towns not under corporate control, such ag 
Birmingham and Manchester. Both processes added to the 
ranks of the free workers—workers not nominally free only 
but actually free. 
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weight made valuations of exchangeable things more or less 
vague. Even when stamped coins came into use, the mint- 
ing in various places by various persons, entailed unlike- 
nesses in the amounts of metal; and after State-coinage had 
replaced other coinages, debasement reintroduced indefi- 
niteness. Only in modern times have trustworthy eurren-’ 
cies given precision to contracts; and even still, in various 
places, depreciated paper-currencies interfere with this pre- 
cision, 

Still another factor has to be recognized. In days before 
writing was prevalent, and when men’s promises were less to 
be trusted than now, contracts had that kind of indefinite- 
ness which takes the form of uncertainty. Hence hindrance 
from the need for witnesses, In Anglo-Saxon times— 
“Business had to be conducted publicly before witnesses, as thore 
was no menns of giving a regular receipt, and it might often have been 
difficult for 1 man to prove that le had vot stolen a purchased article 
unless his statement was supported by testimony; hence the obligation 
of trading ‘in port.’” 

And at later dates there were State-appointed officials in 
markets before whom bargains were made and exchanges 
effected; as during early days in the East. 

Finally, for the development of contract, human nature 
has to undergo appropriate modifications. In low stages not 
only are all things, all transactions, all ideas, inexact, but 
there is a dislike of exactness. The uneducated have a 
positive love of indefiniteness: witness the resistance of 
cooks to use of weights and measures, and their preference 
for handfuls and pinches. In the East at the present day, 
where implements are rude and the lines, curves, and sur 
faces of industrial products are never quite true, all things 
are indefinite. Like our own in ancient times, the narrow 
streets are extremely irregular; the unmetalled roads are 
without boundaries; after long bargaining articles are sold 
for half 2s much as was asked; and there is repugnance to 
distinct agreements, Negotiation with a dragoman has to be 
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tolls; and that, probably, lengths of a mile or so were as- 
signed to local contractors, who employed neighbouring 
farm-labourers. That the gangs of men were composed of 
such is implied by the fact that, as stated in the life of Mr. 
Brassey, they were thus composed in recent days on larger 
and later works: in the first place on canals. These being 
originally called inland navigations, the men employed were 
popularly known as “navigators,” abbreviated into “ nav- 
vies; and this eventually became the name for all men 
who in numbers dig and wheel earth. 

Tn the early days of railway-making, portions of a line, 
each a few miles in length, were let to separate contractors, 
who undertook in some cases all the required works—cut- 
tings, embankments, bridges, &e.—and in other cases worl 
of one kind only. Some of these, making good profits, ac- 
quired wealth; and then, very commonly, one of them would 
undertake a whole line. But there continued in another 
form the division of the work into portions: the chief con- 
tractor engaging with sub-contractors either for sections of 
it, or for different kinds of work on one section—earth- 
work, brick-work, &e, As we learn from The Life and La- 
hours of Mr Brassey— 

“The sub-contracts varied from 5.0007. to 25,0007; and . . . the 
number of men employed upon them would be from one to three 
hundred—the former number being more common than the latter, 
There were also, occasionally, sub-lettings made by these sub-con- 
tractors." 

‘This organization was carried out in detail. Beyond divi- 
sion of the entire number of workers occupied in making 
the line into great groups, under separate sub-contractors or 
masters, and beyond the division of these again into groups 
employed by sub-sub-contractors, there was division into still 
smaller groups, which were the actual operative bodies— 
clusters of men severally headed by one who was in those 
days called a “ butty,” and who would now be called a 
“ganger.” The “ butty-gang” system implied— 
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sheath that is larger still; and so on. A kindred mode of 
composition obtains in the great glands, This analogy, like 
the other analogies between a social organism and an indi- 
vidual organism, is necessitated by the requirements of co- 
operation. Manifestly, if the tens of thousands of fibres 
composing a muscle were merely aggregated, a nervous 
stimulus could not be so distributed among them as to cause 
simultaneous contraction. Butif a stimulus be sent through 
some trunk nerve which divides, sub-divides, and aub-eub- 
divides, until its ultimate branches severally end in small 
groups of fibres, it can make these all act together. Socially 
it isthe same. The contlicts between hordes of savages and 
organized troops, show us that efficiency in war depends on 
analogous grouping and re-grouping. Tmagine a great En- 
ropean army suddenly becoming only a swarm of soldiers, 
and its immediate defeat by an opposing army retaining its 
regimentation would be certain. And, as we here see, indus- 
trial armies employed to execute lange works have assumed 
a kindred type of structure. I emphasize this truth because 
we must bear it in mind when, hereafter, we consider the 
plans of various social reformers. 

Let us note one more general truth, We lately saw that, 
of necessity, free labour and contract take their rise to- 
gether: they are correlatives. Naturally, therefore, they 
develop together, growing from small to lange. The con- 
tractor in his first stage is a clever labouring man, who 
undertakes some small piece of work at a price agreed upon, 
and hires others like himself to help him: standing to them 
in a relation analogous to that in which a “ butty” or 
“ ganger ” stands to his group in later days. Suecess brings 
a small capital which enables him to contract for larger 
works; and 86 on, step by step, if adequately sagacious, he 
becomes in time a large contractor: the proof being that 4 
generation ago there were sundry euch who could not write. 
At a later stage, the practice in pursuance of which a com- 
pany formed to make a railway employed contractors, be- 
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gle employers, working on their materials and with their 
implements; and what was then exceptional has since be 
come general, 

Of course compound free labour under this form has more 
and more replaced scattered free labour because of the 
economy achieved. Machines furnished by a capitalist 
employer are likely to be better, and more rapidly improved, 
than those owned by poor men living apart. The regularity 
and the method sure to be insisted on by a master, must 
both be conducive to efficiency of production, And further, 
the supplies of raw material can be obtained on lower terms 
by a relatively rich man who purchases wholesale, than by 
single workers who buy in smal] quantities, Hence the 
employer of aggregated free workmen is able to undersell 
the free workmen not aggregated. 

It should, however, be remarked that the degree of this 
substitution in part depends on the extent to which the older 
forms of society have been replaced by newer forms, and in 
part on the natures of the industries, as furthered little or 
much by division of labour. In Germany, where sundry 
feudal relations survived down to the early part of the pre- 
sent century, where the gild-system of regulating industry 
continned here and there in foree, and where separation be- 
tween the rural and urban populations is even now in some 
places so incomplete that men work in the fields in summer 
and at their looms in winter, cottage-induatry holds its own 
to a considerable extent against factory-industry. 

What we are chiefly interested in noting, however, is the 
transformation of industrial relations entailed by this con- 
centration. A triple differentiation may be observed. The 
man who was partly artisan partly agriculturist ceases on- 
tirely to be agriculturist. Simultaneously the increasing 
urban populations become marked off from the rural popit- 
lations: town-life and country-life acquire sharp distine- 
tions, Lastly the manufacturing class, throughout which 
in early days masters were themselves workers, domestically 
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artizan he has replaced, who, a century ago, having a varied 
muscular action in working his loom, with breaks eaused by 
the incidents of the work, was able to alternate his indoor 
activities with outdoor activities in garden or field, we can- 
not but admit that this industrial development has proved 
extremely detrimental to the operative. 

In their social relations, too, there has been an entailed 
retrogression rather than a progression, The wage-carning 
factory-hand does, indeed, exemplify entirely free labour, 
in xo far that, making contracts at will and able to break 
them after short notice, he is free to engage with whomsao- 
éver he pleases and where he pleases, But this liberty 
amounts in practice to little more than the ability to ex- 
change one slavery for another; since, fit only for his par- 
ticular oceupation, he has rarely an opportunity of doing 
anything more than deeide in what mill he will pass the 
greater part of his dreary days. The coercion of circum 
stances often bears more hardly on him than the coercion 
of a master does on one in bondage. 

Tt seems that in the course of social progress, parts, more 
or less large, of each society, are sacrificed for the benefit of 
the society as a whole, In the earlier stages the sacrifice 
takes the form of mortality in the wars perpetually carried 
on during the struggle for existence between tribes and 
nations; and in later stages the sacrifice takes the form of 
mortality entailed by the commercial struggle, and the keen 
competition entailed by it, In either case men are used up 
for the benefit of posterity; and so long as they go on mul 
tiplying in excess of the means of subsistence, there appears 
no remedy. 
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will. There was only an occasional market for large num- 
bers; and the form of payment was ordinarily not such as 
rendered the amount ¢asily available for commercial pur- 
poses. A money economy had to be well established; and 
even then, so long as money consisted exclusively of coin, 
large transactions were much restricted. Only along with 
the rise of a credit-currency of one or other kind, could in- 
dividual capital or compound capital take any great devel- 
opments. 

Again, the form of partnership which joint-stock com- 
panies exhibit, had to be evolved ont of simple partnerships, 
having their roots in family-organizations and gild-organi- 
zations. Fathers and sons, and then larger groups of rela- 
tives carrying on the same businesses, naturally, on emerging 
from the communal state, fell into one or other form of joint 
ownership and division of profits. And we may safely infer 
that the gild-organization afterwards evolved, which, con- 
sidered in its general nature, was a partnership for purposes 
of defence and regulation, further educated men in the ideas 
and practices which the joint-stock system implies. ‘Those 
who constantly combined their powers in pursnit of certain 
common interests, were led oceasionally to combine their 
individual possessions for common interests—to form lange 
partnerships. 

A further needful remark is that these early companies 
were not wholly industrial but were partly militant, Ab 
ready, when contemplating gilds, we have seen in them the 
spirit of antagonism common to all social structures in their 
days, when nobles fought against one another or joined 
against the king, when the people of towns had to defend 
themselves against feudal tyrannies, and when town was 
against town. Like the gilds, the early combinations of 
traders which foreshadowed companies, had defence and 
aggression within their functions. Even now industry is in 
a considerable measure militant, and it was then still more 
militant. 
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penal law, By the 39 and 40 George IIT, chap. 106, it was 
enacted that any workman entering into combination to 
advance wages or to shorten hours, should be liable to three 
months’ imprisonment. That the causes of the rapid de- 
velopment which took place at this period were those above 
named, is shown by the fact that in 1721 a trade-wnion was 
formed by the fifteen thousand journeymen tailors in the 
Metropolis: aggregation being in this case a conspicuous 
antecedent. It is further shown by the contrast between 
the state of the cloth-trade in the West of England and in 
Yorkshire. Early in the 18th century there had arisen 
wealthy clothiers in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Devon, who had water-mills in which part of the manufae- 
ture was carried on, and on which the hand-workers de- 
pended. Here the operatives combined and riotonsly en- 
forced their demands. 

“This early development of trade combinations in the West of Eng- 
lond stands in striking contrast with their absence in the sume in- 
dustry where pursued, as in Yorkshire, on the so-called ‘Domestic 
System." The Yorkshire weaver was a smal] master craftaman of the 
old type.” 

But this contrast disappeared when there arose in Yorkshire, 
as in the West of England, the Factory system— 

‘Then journeymen and small masters struggled with one accord to 
resist the sow form of capitalist industry which was beginning to 
deprive them of their control over the product of their labour.” 
That is to say, they struggled against absorption into the 
body of mere wageearners which was growing up; and 
trade-nnions were among the results. 


§ 827. Evils habitually produce counter evils, and those 
arising from the Combination Laws were, after repeal of 
those laws, followed by others consequent upon misuse of 
freedom. “ Trade societies . . . sprang into existence on 


all sides; " and artisans became as tyrannical as their mas- 


ters had been. Cotton-operatives in Glasgow, seamen on 
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| under the ordinary form of cooperative production, 
erable that permanent success might be reached were 
of the difficulties removed; leaving only the diff- 
f obtaining honest and skilful management. Notin 
cases, however, at present. The requisite “* sweet 
ibleness,” to nse Matthew Arnold’s phrase, is not yet 
atlyprevalent. But such few cooperative bodies of the 
sseribed as survived, might be the germs of a spread- 
ganization. Admission into them would be the goal 
sing-class ambition. They would tend continually to 
the superior, leaying outside the inferior to work as 
arners; and the first would slowly grow at the ex- 
if the last, Obviously, too, the growth would become 
ingly rapid; since the master-and-workman type of in- 
| organization could not withstand competition with 
)perative type. so much more productive and costing 
h less in superintendence. 
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CONCLUSION. 
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